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Population Trends in the USSR 


In terms of population, the So- 
viet Union and the United States 
are the third and fourth largest 
nations on earth. Their combined 
population of approximately 402 
million is close to the population 
of India but only slightly over half 
that of China. These two nations 
which dominate the world today 
are poles apart ideologically but 
surprisingly alike in certain demo- 
graphic respects. 

In 1959, the Soviet census count- 
ed 209 million people. The birth 
rate was 25*; the death rate, 7.6. 
In 1959, the United States popula- 
tion was 176 million; the birth rate, 
24.1; the death rate, 9.4. The USSR 
age-specific death rates were higher 
than those of the USA below ag 
40, and lower above that age. 

In both countries, the popula- 
tions are made up of many ethnic 
groups; illiteracy is virtually non- 
existent ; and great numbers of peo- 
ple are receiving more education. 
Only 1.5 percent of all Russians 
aged 9-49 were reported by the cen- 
sus to be illiterate, but there are 


*Birth rates and death rates are in 
terms of 1,000 of the population per year. 


urban-rural differences at every 
school level. However, the educa- 
tional pattern is very different in 
the two countries. 

Migratory trends are similar, al- 
so. With the growth of industriali- 
zation, the people of both nations 
have been on the move, mainly 
from agricultural areas to urban 
areas. And the force which moti- 
vates this migration is mainly the 
desire for advancement. 

In 1926, 82 percent of the USSR 
population lived in rural areas and 
18 percent lived in cities. By 1959, 
the proportion had changed to 52 
percent rural and 48 percent ur- 
ban. Russians have been moving 
east in response to a government- 
planned effort to colonize the ‘‘new 
lands’’ where industrial complexes 
have been established. 

In contrast, Americans have been 
going west and mainly into urban 
areas in a wholly unplanned, casu- 
al manner because they desire to 
live and work there. In 1900, 60 
percent of this country’s popula- 
tion was rural and 40 percent was 
urban. By 1960, the proportion 
had changed strikingly : 37 percent, 
rural and 63 percent, urban. 
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There is a vast difference in labor 
force participation in the two coun- 
tries. In 1959, almost 39 percent 
of the USSR’s total labor force was 
engaged in agriculture. In 1960, 
less than 9 percent of the USA’s 
labor force was so employed. 

It is noteworthy that the demo- 
graphic response of both the “com- 
munist” society of the USSR and 
the “capitalist” society of the USA 
to industrial-urban development 
- has been the same: lower mortality 
and fertility. 

The transition from high to low 
birth and death rates took almost 
a century in those western Euro- 
pean countries which nurtured the 
Industrial Revolution in the 1800’s : 
Great Britain, Germany and Swe- 
den. The rate of social change had 
been at a snail’s pace since the 
Renaissance. With the emergence 
of steam power and other techno- 
logical inventions and with the im- 
provements in transportation and 
communication, the pace of social 
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change quickened. Western Eu- 
rope, and later North America, 
laid the foundation for modern 
industrialization which continues 
to spread throughout the world. 

When modernization began in 
Russia after World War I, the So- 
viets were able to draw upon indus- 
trial technology which already had 
reached an advanced stage. How- 
ever, the Russians have made many 
contributions, especially in space 
technology, in recent decades. 

The concept of the “five year 
plan” was established in the Soviet 
Union. In 1920, shortly before the 
USSR initiated its first plan, the 
birth and death rates (45 and 20 
to 30, respectively) were compar- 
able to those of the underdeveloped 
countries today. In the interven- 
ing 40 years, the USSR has made 
notable strides in the economic- 
demographic transition, despite re- 
curring calamities : revolution, civil 
and world war, epidemics and 
large-scale famine. 


TABLE I, EpucaTIONAL LEVEL OF THE USSR POopPpuLATION 


Population (in thousands) 








Level of Schooling 

(Above 7th year) Total Urban Rural Male Female 
Complete higher ® 3,778 3,170 608 1,933 1,845 
Incomplete higher 1,738 1,332 406 820 918 
Complete middle special » 7,870 5,446 2,424 3,414 4,456 
Complete middle general ¢ 9,936 7,426 2,510 4,408 5,528 
Incomplete middle 35,386 20,254 15,132 17,070 18,316 





Source: Pravda (Moskva), February 4, 1960. 

Note: The educational system since the census of 1959 has been basically modified. 

a) Graduates of universities and higher specialized institutes prescribing a course 
of study of 4-6 years, having entered their course at age 17 or over. 

b) Graduates having completed the course of study at special secondary schools, i.e., 
technical and semi-professional schools which embrace 1: 3-4-year courses for gradu- 


9° 


school, grades I-X (ages 7-17). 


ates of the 7-year incomplete secondary middle schools, grades I-VII (ages 7-14); 
2: 2-2%4-year courses for graduates of the 10-year or complete secondary middle 


e) Those having completed the full middle school having graduated from grade X 


of general schooling. 
d) Persons completing grade VII. 


| 
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Now that the industrial-urban 
revolution is world-wide, what in- 
ference can be drawn from the 
Soviet experience? 

It is erroneous to assume that in- 
dustrialization will be greatly ac- 
celerated in the underdeveloped re- 
gions of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America if only the harsh dictatori- 
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al practices of the Soviet Union are 
applied. Many of the underdevel- 
oped countries lack the diversified 
resource base with which both the 
USSR and the USA are richly 
endowed ; and they also lack many 
other requisites for development. 
Moreover, many of them have a 
high population density, and their 


TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPIED POPULATION BY BRANCH OF NATIONAL ECONOMY 




















AND SEx* 
Population 
Total Number Per cent 
of Persons Per Branch 
Branch of National Economy (in thousands) Percent Male Female 

Persons having occupations (except mem- 
bers of families of Kolkhozniki, workers 

and employees occupied on private plots) 99,130 100.0 52. 48 

A. Those occupied in branches of ma- Pn avi 

terial production 80,862 81.6 53, 47 
In industry, construction, transport, 

and communications 36,575 36.9 61 39 

In agriculture: 38,426 38.8 46 54 


Kolkhozniki (except those occu- 
pied outside of agriculture) 
Workers and employees of sov- 
khozes and other agricultural en- 
terprises and organizations 
Private farmers 

In trade, public dining, procure- 

ment, material-technical supply, and 

marketing 


B. Those occupied in nonproductive 
branches (education, science, health, 
housing, communal welfare service, 
in organs of government and in the 
financial-credit system) 


(31,723) (32.0) (43) (57) 





Those in education, science and 
health 

C. Those in the ranks of the Soviet 
army* 





D. Those not indicating or imprecisely 
indicating their place of work 





Total Population 


(6,611) (6.7) (59) (41) 
(92) (0.1) (35) (65) 
(5,171) (5.2) (39) (61) 
14,453 14.6 360s 64 
(9,793) (9.9) (29) (71) 
3,623 36 ©6100 0 
12 = 2180 
208,827 = 45 55 





“Source: Vestnik Statistiki, No. 12, 1960. 

>In annual average calculation there are 26.8 million workers of kolkhozy, sovkhozy, 
and other agricultural enterprises and organizations, occupied in agriculture. With 
those workers employed on the private plots, the total number (on an annual average 
basis) is about 33 million agricultural workers. 


* Includes all military. 
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explosive population growth tends 
increasingly to outrun economic 
growth. 

However, a faster rate of social 
change would accelerate the eco- 
nomic-demographic transition, and 
this is possible for countries deter- 
mined to achieve it. If modern 
development programs include 
those measures which will acceler- 
ate the rate of change—land re- 
. form, education and birth regula- 
tion, to mention only a few—birth 
rates might be brought into balance 
with modern low death rates. The 
resulting slower rate of population 
growth would be a great impetus 
to economic development. 


The demographic picture of the 
USSR is clearer today than at any 
time since the 1926 census, although 
detailed tabulations of the All- 
Union Population Census of 1959, 
conducted by the Central Statis- 
tical Administration and the USSR 
Council of Ministers, have not been 
published. The results which have 
been released indicate that the cen- 
sus was competently and carefully 
conducted, with checks and bal- 
ances to insure against under- and 
over-enumeration. 

It should be noted that although 
population figures, including vital 
rates, have been flowing from the 
Soviet presses since the mid-1950’s, 
there seems to have been little de- 
mographic interpretation of them 
in the USSR. It might be said that 
interpretative demography, if it ex- 
ists at all in the Soviet Union, is 
in a primitive stage of develop- 
ment. 

When the preliminary results of 
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the USSR’s 1959 census first ap- 
peared in Izvestia, a complete 
translation of the report was pub- 
lished in the Population Bulletin. 
This issue analyzes those demogra- 
phic trends within the USSR which 
now appear in sharper focus. 


CALAMITY HAS BEEN ENDEMIC 
IN USSR 

Not a single generation of the 
Soviet people, except those who are 
under 12 years of age, has escaped 
the repercussions of war, revolu- 
tion, forced labor or famine. These 
misfortunes have left many scars 
on the Russian population. 

It has been estimated that in the 
period 1913-1959 population losses 
owing to such forces, together with 
birth deficits and modest emigra- 
tion, amounted to the staggering 
total of 70-80 million people.*® 
Losses from World War I, revolu- 
tion and turmoils of the initial 
post-revolution period have been 
assessed at more than 25 million; 
losses during 1931-33 from collec- 
tivization of agriculture with its 
attendant famine have been esti- 
mated at over five million; and 
losses associated directly or indi- 
rectly with World War II have 
been placed at 45 million. 

In July 1959, the Bulletin 
pointed out that preliminary re- 
sults of the 1959 census showed 
that Soviet losses due to World 
War II alone amounted to 30-40 
million. This estimate allowed for 
the heavy war losses and the de- 
cline in births and the higher mor- 
tality of the war and immediate 
postwar years. The census also 
revealed that the USSR had fewer 
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FiagurE 1: PopuLATION PYRAMID OF THE USSR: 1959 


Wars, internal strife and birth deficits have depleted many age groups in the 
Soviet Union (as shown by the black areas in the chart) and created an imbalance 
in the sex ratio. In the population over 30 years of age, women outnumber men 
by 20 million. Many of these older women are widows who live on collective farms, 
where they comprise 59 percent of the labor force. (From Population Indez.’) 


men in the productive ages at the 
end of World War II than Western 
students had assumed. 

It now appears from the final 
census results and a population 
profile constructed for the total 
population that wartime losses, in- 
cluding birth deficits, were between 
40 and 50 million, approximately as 
great as the total population of 
France today. It is also likely that 
high infant and child mortality 
continued in the USSR until at 
least 1949. 

These massive population losses 
have greater meaning for us when 


USSR population growth during 
the period 1913-1959 is contrasted 
with that of the United States. The 
pre-revolutionary population of 
Czarist Russia was 160 million. 
This included the people of the 
Baltic and other territories which 
down to World War I formed a 
part of the country. In 1959, 208.8 
million people lived within the same 
boundaries. This represents an in- 
crease of only 30 percent in 46 years. 

In contrast, the population of the 
United States increased about 80 
percent, growing from 97 million 
in 1913 to 176 million in 1959. 
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However, it should be remembered 
that in the United States, peace- 
time immigration was particularly 
heavy in the first three decades of 
this century. Also, the nature of 
the involvement of the United 
States in World War II was quite 
different from that of the USSR. 
United States wartime losses, al- 
most exclusively military, amount- 
ed to about 300,000. 


LOSSES AFFECT 
AGE-SEX STRUCTURE 


These excessive Soviet population 
losses have had unbalancing effects 
upon the sex ratio and upon almost 
every age group of the population 
aged 30 and over. 

The USSR probably has the 
largest proportion of widows of any 
country in the world. This helps 
to explain the omnipresence of 
older women in the labor force, 
many of whom perform jobs that 
men would do in this country. Up 
to age 32, the sex ratio is normal: 
in other words, the number of men 
and women in these age groups is 
approximately equal. Above that 
age, the sex structure is very lop- 
sided since women outnumber men 
by 20 million. Most of these women 
are widows who live in rural areas. 
Women comprise 57 percent of the 
agricultural labor force on collec- 
tive farms. 

The deficit of boys and girls be- 
tween 10 and 19 reflects the war- 
time decline in fertility, and the 
high infant and child mortality 
of World War II and the years 
which immediately followed the 
war. For some years, these birth 
deficits will limit the annual num- 
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ber of new entrants into the labor 
force and the armed services. Fur- 
thermore, they will tend to limit 
the number of births in the imme- 
diate future since the number 
about to enter the years of high 
fertility (20 to 34) will be con- 
stricted until 1975. 


THE NATIONALITY COMPOSITION 
OF THE USSR 

The USSR has a varied, almost 
polyglot population composed of 
more than 100 separate nationali- 
ties related mainly to Slavic, Fin- 
nic, Turkic, Georgian, Armenian, 
Iranian, Mongolian or Siberian eth- 
nic groups. The 1959 census, in 
most instances, allowed Soviet citi- 
zens to elect the ethnic group to 
which they regarded themselves as 
belonging. According to census re- 
sults, the Great Russians—the prin- 
cipal Slavic group—are numerical- 
ly predominant, with 114 million. 
This and the two other major Slavic 
groups, the Ukrainians (Little Rus- 
sians), and Belorussians (White 
Russians), account for three 
fourths of the Soviet population. 

There are about 22 million mid- 
Asian people in Kazakhstan (Ka- 
zakhs), Central Asia (Uzbeks, 
Turkmen, Kirgizes, Tadzhik, and 
Karakalpak) and Trans-Caucasia 
(Azerbaidzhani, Armenians and 
Georgians). There are about 28 
million people in all other minority 
nationality groups, including the 
Baltic peoples, the Jews and all 
smaller groups. 

Figure 2, based on official fig- 
ures, shows the growth or decline 
of the leading nationality groups 
in the USSR over the period 1939- 
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1959. Proportionally, the Jews and 
the nationalities of the western 
borderlands, (Baltic peoples and 
White Russians) have grown least. 
The very limited growth of the 
Ukrainians reflects German occu- 
pation of their Republic during 
World War II and heavy devasta- 
tion during the conflict. 


From time to time in history, 
there have been political separatist 
movements among these western 
peoples. The Russians, well aware 
of this, particularly in times of na- 
tional or impending international 
crises, have tried in the past to 
purify these and other frontier 
areas by pushing out those of 
‘*questionable’’ loyalty and build- 
ing up the strength of the Great 
Russians. In some other inner 
areas, there has been forcible de- 
portation of minority groups, no- 
tably the Volga Germans, the 
Checheno-Ingush, ete, during 
World War IT. 


Border purifications—and the in- 
vasions of Hitler’s armies—scat- 
tered the Jews, among whom Soviet 
authorities have often noted ‘‘cos- 
mopolitan tendencies.’’ Before the 
war, Jews were concentrated to 
quite an extent in western Russia. 
During the war, they were totally 
exterminated in the occupied re- 
gions of the USSR. Between 1939 
and 1959, the Jewish population 
declined by 53 per cent, from 4.8 
million to 2.3 million. 

During the postwar years in the 
Far East (south Sakhalin and the 
Kuriles), 370,000 Japanese have 
been resettled.** Such border puri- 
fication policies were executed along 
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the frontier with China in the late 
1930’s. 


MIGRATION 


Another interesting demographic 
trend revealed by recent statistics 
is that, in general, the USSR popu- 
lation is shifting from the western 
and southern regions towards the 
Urals and the eastern regions, 
mainly into urban areas. This mi- 
gratory trend reflects the develop- 
ment and growth of the newer 
centers of industrialization and 
urbanization such as Kustanay in 
northwest Kazakhstan, Novosibirsk 
in Western Siberia, Irkutsk in 
Eastern Siberia or Komsomolsk-na- 
Amur in the Far East. While there 
are some exceptions to this east- 
ward migration, the over-all trend 
is clear when the recent changes in 
the broad regional groupings of 
populations are examined. 

The migratory movement in the 
United States is westward and into 
metropolitan centers. However, very 
different factors have stimulated 
migration in the two countries. 

Most Americans have gone west- 
ward on their own initiative in 
search of better opportunities. In 
contrast, the Soviet citizen has 
moved east, particularly since Sta- 
lin’s death when forced labor has 
been less extensive, under govern- 
ment-stimulated labor-recruiting 
programs initiated to build whole 
industrial or other economic com- 
plexes. 


URBAN-RURAL TRENDS 


For the period 1939-1959, official 
Soviet statistics show a net loss of 
21 million in rural population and 
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INCREASE 


Russians 


Ukrainians 


Belorussians 


Baltic Peoples 


Mid-East Peoples 


Jews 


All Others 
* 1959 population 
in millions. 





Figure 2: PERCENTAGE GROWTH OR DECLINE oF LEADING NATIONALITY GROUPS OF THE 
USSR, 1939-1959. 


The relatively small Jewish population experienced the heaviest proportionate loss. 
There was a lesser decline among the Baltic peoples and Belorussians and the small 
increase among the Ukrainians. The Russians registered the greatest percentage gain. 


(Based on USSR Census figures.9®) 


a net gain of 39.5 million in ur- 
ban population. About 62 percent 
of urban growth was due to net 
rural-to-urban migration ; about 20 
percent was due to natural increase ; 
and 18 percent to reclassification 
of former rural places. 

Figure 3 shows this rapid urban 
growth, particularly in the repub- 
lies of Central Asia, Western and 
Eastern Siberia and the Far East, 
in the period 1939-1959 and in the 
shorter postwar interval, 1956-1959. 
However, in terms of absolute num- 
bers, urban population increases in 


western USSR in the period 1939- 
1959 have been huge. 

Despite a net loss of 21 million 
in rural population between 1939 
and 1959, it still remains very 
large: 109 million, or 00 per cent 
of the total population. This un- 
usually large body of rural citizen- 
ry might partly explain why Soviet 
agriculture is not more highly 
mechanized. People provide the 
labor on the land. In 1959, 38.8 
percent of the total labor force 
of 99 million was engaged in agri- 
culture. 
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THE USSR FRONTIER SHIFTS 
TO THE EAST 

Older European Russia, which 
held over 70 percent of the total 
population a century ago, had less 
than two fifths of the population 
in 1959. In the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies, this section embraced, rough- 
ly, a diamond-shaped area bounded 
by St. Petersburg (Leningrad) in 
the north, Smolensk in the west, the 
fringes of the Black Sea and Cau- 
casus and lower Volga to the south 
and a region slightly east of Mos- 
cow. Between 1939 and 1959, this 
general section, particularly the 
non-industrialized part, lost seven 
million persons. Traditionally the 
center of population gravity, this 
area provided the settlers who 
went, first, to the southeast Ukraine, 
north Caucasus and mid-Volga 
steppes and, later, to southwest and 
Central Siberia and the Urals. Dur- 
ing the period 1939-1959, migration 
to these newer areas gave them mod- 
erate-to-rapid population growth 
while the western area grew more 
slowly, if at all. 


Inasmuch as new, planned indus- 
trial or agricultural complexes 
often are located in harsh environ- 
ments, labor-recruitment policies 
offer economic incentives such as 
wage differentials, which are ex- 
pected to draw labor away from 
crowded population centers. In this 
sector of the USSR’s so-called 
‘planned economy,’’ there is a con- 
siderable degree of labor turnover.** 
Voluntary migrants are often young 
people from the urban komsomols. 
Although they have gone to Ka- 
zakhstan to take part in the ‘‘ virgin 
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lands’’ program, many live as tran- 
sients in those new areas, most of 
which are in effect ‘‘hardship 
posts.’’ It appears that the Krem- 
lin has found it difficult to lure the 
people from the comforts and com- 
parative luxury of the older, well- 
established urban centers. 


The population in the new devel- 
opments in Kazakhstan totals about 
nine million and is made up mainly 
of European migrants: 43 percent 
is Russian and only 30 percent is 
Kazakh. Russians and Ukrainians 
together comprise more than half 
the population of Kazakhstan.® 

The numerically minor non-Rus- 
sian elements of the Soviet popula- 
tion are located mainly in the All- 
Union Soviet Republics—geograph- 
ical units of cultural autonomy. 
This is, in effect, a Soviet kind of 
apartheid. 

In point of fact, while Soviet 
propaganda berates the United 
States for its minority problem, 
stating that the Soviet land is 
one of complete equality, the Soviet 
Union has its own minority prob- 
lem. This seems to stem from cul- 
tural and ethnic differences in the 
population. There appears to be 
not only geographical separation of 
the Russian and non-Russian seg- 
ments of the population, but also 
discrimination against the non- 
Russian peoples in education as 
well as labor. Demitri B. Shimkin 
of the Foreign Manpower Research 
Office, United States Bureau of the 
Census, has stated: 


The continued isolation of the peoples 
of Central Asia and the Transcaucasus 
from Russian culture is shown clearly by 
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Figure 3: PorpunaTIon Seseeeaiiiies 


The significant population increases in the period 1939-1959 were in the east. These incmases t 
stant. In the west (European Russia), the total population remained rather stable, with urbi@ gain: 
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om 3 IN THE Soviet UNION: 1939-1959. 


Be inches took place in urban areas—while the rural population of the east remained virtually con- 
h urbi@ gains approximating rural losses. (Based on USSR Census figures.®?) 
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Figure 4: PopuLaTiIon DENSITY IN THE USSR 


Even with the steady push eastward of the population of the USSR, 75 per cent of 
the population occupies 40 per cent of the land area. There remain vast open spaces 
east of the Ural Mountains. Much of this land is arctic or semi-arctic tundra. There 
are only small islands of population in most of the permafrost area where the subsoil 





is frozen. (Modified from Kish.2) 


official statistics on the number, by na- 
tionality, of the students enrolled in spe- 
cialized secondary and in higher educa- 
tion in 1927 and in 1957. In the earlier 
year, the proportion of Uzbeks, Kazakhs, 
Azerbaydzhani, Kirgiz, Tadzhik, and 
Turkmen, as an aggregate, was 7.3 per- 
cent that of the Russians alone. Exactly 
the same proportion existed 30 years 
later. At the same time, the number of 
Georgian and Armenian students, as a 
proportion of the Russians, fell from 8.4 
to 4.5 percent.12 


The quotas on the percentage of 
Jewish students allowed to enroll 
in higher schools, for instance, are 
also well known. 


REGIONAL GROWTH 
DIFFERENTIALS 


Opposed to the slow-to-moderate 
population growth or decline of 
western European Russia, there is 
the rapid, explosive growth in 
the more isolated, mid-Asian re- 
gions where fertility has always 
been high. The population of these 
regions was less affected by the 
war. In the postwar period, there 
has been a precipitous drop in 
the death rate and the high rate 
of natural increase has continued. 
As a result, these mid-Asian re- 
gions are now passing through the 
same population explosion that 
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plagues many of the underdevel- 
oped portions of the world. 

The rapid decline in death rates 
results from the application of 
modern medical techniques and 
practices, the spread of sanitary 
procedures, and the great strides 
made in public health generally, 
including the control of mass epi- 
demic diseases which used to deci- 
mate entire areas. 


TaBLe III. ViTat Rates: USSR 
REPUBLICS—LATEST AVAILABLE YEAR 


Mid-Asian Republics:* 











B.R. D.R. N.I. 
Kazakhstan (1959) 37.6 7.5 30.1 
Georgia (1955) 23.5 66 16.9 
Azerbaydzhan (1956) 39.6 7.0 32.6 
Kirgizia (1958) 34.8 6.1 28.7 
Tadzhikistan (1955) 348 9.1 25.7 
Armenia (1956) 37.9 7.5 30.4 
Uzbekistan (1958) 37.7 6.2 31.5 
European Republics: t 
B. R. R N.I 
RSFSR (1959) 23.7 7.8 15.9 
Ukraine (1957) 20.4 7.3 13.1 
Belorussia (1957) 25.0 7.2 17.8 
Latvia (1959) 16.6 10.7 5.9 
Lithuania (1958) 22.8 8.2 14.6 
Estonia (1956) 16.9 11.1 5.8 





*Sources: Kazakhstan za 40 let: statis- 
ticheskiy sbornik, Alma-Ata, 1960; Narod- 
noye khozyaystvo Gruzinskaya SSR, 1957, 
p. 27; Narodnoye khozyaystvo Azerbayd- 
zhanskaya SSR, 1957, p. 493; Narodnoye 
khozyaystvo Kirgizskaya SSR, 1960, p. 9; 
Narodnoye khozyaystvo Tadzhikskaya 
SSR, 1957, p. 343; Narodnoye khozyay- 
stvo Armyanskaya SSR, 1957, p. 165; 
Uzbekistan za 40 let: statisticheskiy sbor- 
nik, 1958, p. 129. 

tSources: Narodnoye khozyaystvo 
RSFSR v 1959 godu, Moscow, 1960, p. 
545; Narodne Gospodarstvo UkSSR, Kiev, 
1948, p. 194; Dostizheniya sovetskoy 


Belorussii za 40 let, Minsk, 1958, p. 147; 
Dostizheniya sovetskoy Latvia za 20 let, 
Riga, 1960; Dostizheniya sovetskoy Lithu- 
ania za 20 let: Vilnyus, 1960, p. 327; 
Narodnoye khozyaystvo Estonskaya SSR, 
1957, p. 24. 
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The traditionally higher birth 
rates and low death rates in these 
mid-Asian areas have produced, in 
some instances, a rate of natural 
increase of 3 percent per year and 
a far larger proportion of children 
—thus a higher reproductive poten- 
tial—than in the USSR as a whole. 
This is true of the Uzbek SSR, for 
instance, with a reported death rate 
of 6.2 and a birth rate of 37.1. While 
this birth rate is not quite as high 
as the rates of some Asian countries 
to the south (India’s rate is 39.1, 
Iran’s estimated rate is 45 and 
Indonesia’s is 40), it is more than 
twice as high as those found in 
some of the Baltic regions. 

The population profiles of Fig- 
ure 5 show the youthful age struc- 
ture of the mid-Asian regions 
where the values of Islam with its 
large-family pattern persist. Ac- 
cording to one assessment, “to a 
considerable extent, older clan and 
village as well as family, structures 
are maintained by re-identification 
as collective farm brigades.’’!? 

A report of the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council states 
that: 


The level of achievement in education 
and health of the population in the years 
since Uzbekistan was established in 1924 
as a Republic of the USSR is striking, 
particularly when comparisons are made 
with neighboring Asian countries with 
somewhat similar basic resources and 
problems. From a backward area with an 
almost completely illiterate Uzbek popu- 
lation living mainly on agriculture and 
commerce, plagued by the mass diseases 
characteristic of under-developed coun- 
tries, the Uzbek SSR has developed into 
a region with a literate and healthy 
population and with a considerable num- 
ber of skilled technicians, scientists and 
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Figure 5: CONTRASTS IN AGE-SEX PROFILES OF SOVIET UNION REPUBLICS 


The population explosion in the central Asian regions of the USSR is reflected in 
the youthful base of the population of Uzbekistan and Kirgizia. These regions have 
a traditionally high birth rate and, recently, the death rate has been declining rapidly. 
In contrast, the western republics have considerably lower birth rates and a far 
smaller proportion of children in their populations. (Based on USSR Census figures.2®) 
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professional workers engaged in a variety 
of agricultural, industrial and profes- 
sional pursuits. 

The high birth rate and low death rate 
of the Uzbek population results in a very 
high rate of natural increase (3 percent 
per annum) and a larger number of chil- 
dren in relation to the total population 
than in the USSR as a whole. 

The number of medical personnel and 
hospital beds has increased rapidly, par- 
ticularly since 1940/41 ... There are 12.7 
doctors per 10,000 inhabitants in the 
Uzbek SSR, . . . Medical services are 
provided without fee through a network 
of clinics and hospitals, many of which 
are attached to enterprises in the towns 
and to the collective farms in rural 
areas,13C 


Precise data on fertility differen- 
tials in terms of rural-urban resi- 
dence, educational achievement, na- 
tionality, ete., are not available. 


The marriage rate in the USSR 
appears to be higher than that 
of Western industrial countries 
and may reflect the unusual age-sex 
structure of the Soviet population. 
According to Pravda for February 
4, 1960, the USSR rate is 12 per 
1,000 population. This compares 
with the USA rate of 8.5 per 1,000 
in 1959. 

In the USSR, for every 1,000 
males who are 16 years and older, 
695 are married; for every 1,000 
females aged 16 and above, only 
522 are married.'* 

The Soviet Communists accept 
the Marxist position that overpopu- 
lation can occur only in ‘‘capitalist”’ 
societies enmeshed in problems of 
overproduction. In practice, differ- 
ent programs and laws have a con- 
tradictory impact upon fertility. 
Abortion, contraception and steril- 
ization, all allowed for health and 
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other reasons, are checks on fertil- 
ity. On the other hand, annual 
financial allowances for large fam- 
ilies, maternity leave for employed 
urban women, provision of nurser- 
ies and kindergartens all tend to 
increase fertility. Medals are still 
awarded for large families. The 
Order of Mother Heroine (Gold 
Star), with scroll from the praesid- 
ium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR goes to women who have had 
ten children. 


FOOD PRODUCTION REMAINS A 
SERIOUS PROBLEM 


It is possible that in the long run 
food production will prove to be the 
Achilles’ heel of the Soviet Union. 
Poor land, shortcomings in labor 
productivity, crop failures and 
party dissension over food short- 
ages provide a marked contrast te 
the controversies in the United 
States over food surpluses and agri- 
cultural over-production. 


In the USSR, capital investment 
in farm machinery and other agri- 
cultural equipment, including au- 
tomational devices, has increased 
over the last decade.1® However, it 
is very much lower than similar 
investment in the United States. 
Khrushchev acknowledged the low 
labor productivity in agriculture in 
his recent statement outlining the 
tasks which the Communist Party 
must accomplish in the Soviet 
Union during the next 20 years. 
Under the draft plan, productivity 
of agricultural labor is to rise not 
less than 150 percent in ten years! 
The text of Khrushchev’s optimis- 
tic statement published in The New 
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York Times on August 1, 1961, 
states : 


... The rapid rise of the productivity 
of farm labor—at a higher rate than in 
industry—will serve to eliminate the lag 
of agriculture behind industry and will 
turn it into a highly developed branch of 
the economy of Communist society. 

The further mechanization of agricul- 
ture, introduction of comprehensive mech- 
anization and use of automated devices 
and highly efficient economical machinery 
adapted to the conditions of each zone, 
will be the basis for the growth of pro- 
ductivity of farm labor. 


Furthermore, Khrushchev’s state- 
ment seems to indicate that rural 
electrification is not extensive in 
the USSR: 


The party considers rapid electrifica- 
tion of agriculture one of the most impor- 
tant tasks. All state farms and kolkhozes 
will be supplied electric power for pro- 
duction and domestic purposes from the 
state power grid, and also from power 
stations built in the countryside. 


LAND AND CLIMATE 
UNFAVORABLE TO AGRICULTURE 

Soviet agricultural production is 
limited in part by the nature of the 
land which the people must culti- 
vate and by the climate. Both con- 
tribute to the periodic food crises. 
Despite its vastness, the USSR is 
not richly endowed with good agri- 
cultural land. By far the greatest 
part of the land area occupies the 
same latitudinal position as Canada 
and Alaska. 

While nature has been very gen- 
erous to the USSR in its distribu- 
tion of mineral resources, it has been 
parsimonious in the provision of 
congenial crop-growing conditions. 
The Taiga or northern coniferous 
forests and the Arctic tundra or 
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treeless wastes are more extensive 
in the USSR than in Alaska and 
Canada. Permanently frozen sub- 
soil covers nearly 47 percent of the 
Soviet Union, and the country’s 
northerly location produces a short 
growing season. Farm operations 
must be compressed into the short- 
est possible period. Moreover, there 
is a variation in the length of the 
frost-free season from year to year; 
and a danger of unseasonably late 
spring frost or early fall frosts. 
Crop failures under such harsh 
climatic and natural conditions are 
understandably high. 

Desert occupies 14 percent of the 
total area of the USSR and here 
rainfall is too limited for non-irri- 
gated crops. Most of that desert 
area is located in Soviet Central 
Asia and part of southern Russia. 
In Kazakhstan, for instance, 55 
percent of the land area is desert; 
in Uzbekistan, 70 percent; and in 
Turkmenia, 80 percent. The Soviets 
have outlined plans to bring water 
for irrigation agriculture from out- 
side sources into Kazakhstan, pri- 
marily from the waters of Eastern 
Siberia and the major Central 
Asian rivers. 

The availability of moisture in 
the middle and lower Volga regions 
is uncertain and, in order to stabil- 
ize crop yields, supplemental irri- 
gation is necessary. 

In sharp contrast to this harsh 
agricultural environment is the 
lush and favorable environment of 
the highest producing areas of the 
United States—the corn belt and 
the cotton belt. Both are strategi- 
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cally located geographically, and 
both are favored by a warm, moist 
climate. There is no comparable 
region in the USSR which has a 
long, warm growing season and 
natural precipitation during that 
season. Most of the southernmost, 
warm part of the USSR is plagued 
by an acute shortage of precipita 
tion. There are problems of regu 
lating moisture flow, i.e., harnessing 
melting mountain snows for the 
needs of other critically water-short 
areas during the growing season. 
This necessitates the development 
of seasonal water-storage facilities. 


The USSR’s most fertile agricul- 
tural area extends from Leningrad 
on the Baltic to Odessa on the 
Black Sea to an area somewhat east 
of the Urals. This area has a cool 
semi-arid climate like that of the 
spring wheat region of the prairie 
provinces in Canada and the Da- 
kotas in the United States. But 
this Soviet area produces low crop 
yields per acre, and a limited range 
of crops can be grown there. These 
are mainly grains: wheat, rye, oats. 
Intensive efforts are being made to 
extend the cultivated area of the 
USSR, notably under the ‘‘virgin 
lands’’ program in Kazakhstan. 
Though the phsyical limits of culti- 
vation have not yet been reached, 
extremely high capital outlays 
would be needed to further develop 
the cool and dry areas. 


OTHER FACTORS LIMIT 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Soviet agriculture is handi- 
capped not only by climatic and 
soil conditions directly or indirect- 
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ly, but by an inadequately devel- 
oped transportation system. Most 
of the rivers in Asiatic Russia run 
in a southerly-northerly direction 
rather than in the ideal transverse 
direction. While there are some 
interlinking canals for transport 
purposes, the rivers are not navi- 
gable throughout the whole year. 
However, frozen rivers are used as 
‘‘super highways’’ for truck trans- 
port. 

In rural areas, indeed even in 
substantial portions of the great 
urban metropolises, road transpor- 
tation is inadequate. 

Distribution of fertilizers and 
other farm supplies as well as dis- 
tribution of crops and food sup- 
plies depends upon costly air trans- 
portation or upon the existing but 
greatly overtaxed railway facilities. 

Furthermore, the shortcomings 
of Soviet administration on the 
collective (kolkhozes) and the state 
(sovkhozes) farms might also tend 
to curb food production. 


CHALLENGE OF THE CENTURY 


The USSR does not have a popu- 
lation problem in the general sense 
of undue pressure of people upon 
living space. Her population den- 
sity is only 24 people per square 
mile. 

The Soviet Union’s vast expanse 
embraces one sixth of the earth’s 
land surface, or 8.6 million square 
miles. She sprawls over both Eu- 
rope and Asia, from the Baltic in 
the west to the seas of Okhotsk and 
Japan in the east. Her northern- 


most lands border the Arctic Ocean ; 
and her southernmost territory ex- 
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tends along a 1,000-mile frontier 
with Iran and Afghanistan. She 
also shares about a 2,000-mile bor- 
der with China. 

The Foreign Manpower Research 
Office of the Bureau of the Census 
has made projections of the Soviet 
population to 1979. These range 
from a low of 258 million to a high 
of 296 million. It is conceivable 
that the pressure of population 
upon the limited agricultural land 
resources may become heavy, par- 
ticularly since the Soviets have ex- 
pressed the hope of improving the 
protein content of their people’s 
diet by adding more butter, meat 
and milk. The government has 
recently stated a new priority: the 
production of consumer goods. Ob- 
viously, the Kremlin is aware that 
rising consumer demands cannot 
be ignored indefinitely. 

It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that Westerners could over- 
estimate potential Soviet ‘‘con- 
sumer desires.’’ This great giant 
of the earth is a land of traditional 
shortages. Its inhabitants are 
rugged people, unfamiliar with the 
superabundance of an affluent so- 
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ciety. They appear to have a kind 
of inbred toughness which has 
given them immunity to privation, 
hardship and suffering—a tough- 
ness that has been forged in the 
crucible of revolution and war and 
guided by the heavy hand of dicta- 
torship. These experiences are un- 
known to any living generations of 
Americans, except those who 
fought in World Wars I and II. 

Soviet toughness has been fur- 
ther reinforced by a whole host of 
Kremlin decisions which have here- 
tofore given priority to the produc- 
tion of capital goods and to heavy 
industry over consumer needs. This 
priority has enabled the Soviets to 
achieve and now maintain a high 
rate of economic growth and to 
orbit a man around the earth. 

The USSR, with her tough, 
healthy, literate people, her high 
level of scientific, technological and 
economic development and _ her 
Messianic urge to convert all man- 
kind to her way of living, poses 
the greatest challenge of the cen- 
tury to the free world. 


—Rosert ©. Coox, Editor 
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